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The fear is expressed by Parisian artists that the paintings sent to the 
new Art Palace may be damaged by being placed in an uncompleted 
building and by the dampness found in a new structure. Requests have 
been made of the administration that extra precautions be taken to 
prevent such "injury.. 



The death is announced of M. Jacques Wiener, the distinguished 
Belgian medallist, the last surviving member of his craft, who entirely 
engraved his dies with, his own hand.- Besides executing many- fine 
portrait medals and a series of two or three hundred architectural 
medals, including all the chief cathedrals .of the wprld, M. Wiener en- 
graved the first (and perhaps the most beautiful) plates for postage 
stamps ever made. He early occupied. the foremost rank in his own 
art in his country. He was the head of the Jewish community of Bel- 
gium and held in the highest esteem by the king. M. Wiener was the 
eldest of the three brother medallists, and was born at Hoerstgen in 
1815. He was sent to Aix-la-Chapelle in 1828 to learn drawing, model- 
ling, and the use of the graver from his uncle, Baruch Wiener. In 1835 
^he went to Paris to perfect his methods, and finally settled in Brussels 
in 1839. * . 



A complimentary exhibition is being held in Berlin of the works of 
Ludwig Knaus, in honor of his seventieth birthday. The Berlin artists 
had an original idea to celebrate this event by giving on the opening 
night a costume ball, when the principal works of Knaus were illus- 
trated by tableaux vivants. 



The Brooklyn Institute has received from John B. Ladd for. its pic- 
ture collection a notable painting by Otto de Thoren, called "The 
Halt." ^The subject of the picture is a scene on the plains of Hungary. 
In the foreground are three horses with their Hungarian riders in 
national costume. Two of the men are dismounted, and one of the 
dismounted ones is drawing water from a well, whose tall, swinging 
pole, with bucket attached, rises high above the group in the centre of 
the picture. Beside the group is a watering trough, from which one 
of the horses is drinking. . The painting has been placed on permanent 
exhibition in the museum. 



A further addition to the art treasures of the museum will be by 
purchase of the Tissot watercolors, illustrating the Life of Christ. This 
collection was reviewed when on exhibition at the American Art Asso- 
ciation a year ago. 

* * * 

The Bibelot for February contains again an essay more directly con- 
nected with art matters. It is Walter Pater's exquisite chapter on 
Leonardo da Vinci appearing in his "Studies in the Renaissance, the 
most brilliantly written example of English prose style. It is worthy 
of renewed study. 

* * * 

Karl W. Hiersemann of Leipzig publishes an edition de luxe, in two 
volumes of the treasures of Hungarian art as. found in public and 
private collections which is illustrated by 150 reproductions, some in 
colors. It is a publication, the success of which has enlisted the co- 
operation of the Austrian Emperor and of the "Society of the Friends 
of Art" in Budapest. 

* * * ■» 

The Frankfurter Biicherfreund contains a notice of a magnificent 
manuscript on parchment, illuminated with many rich miniatures. The 
manuscript contains Latin homilies on various holidays between Easter 
and Pentecost by the Venerable Beda, St. Augustin, Pope Gregory, and 
others. It dates from the first part of the fourteenth century. 

*' * * 

William Stanley Haseltine, the landscape artist, died in Rome, Italy, 
on February 3, after an illness of only two days. Mr. Haseltine was 
born in Philadelphia, January 11, 1835, and was graduated from Har- 
vard with the class of 1854. . After studying art m Philadelphia under 
Weber and lately in Europe in Dusseldorf and Rome, he devoted most 
of his attention to landscape work He was elected to membership in 
the National Academy in 1861, although he rarely contributed to its 
exhibitions. Mr. Haseltine lived for many years m Rome and Venice, 
and had a studio in the former city in the Altieri Palace Among his 
pictures are "Indian Rock, Nahartt, "Cast e Rock, Nahant A Calm 
Sea Mentone," " Bay of Naples," "Ischia," "Spezzia, Ostia Pon- 
tine Mlrshes » and "Venice." He sent to the Centennial Exhibition of 
1876 "Ruins of a Roman Theatre, Sicily," and "Natural Arch at Capri. 



The prizes at the sixty-ninth exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts have been awarded as follows: The Temple gold 
medal for the best painting in oil by an American artist — to Miss 
Cecilia Beaux, for her portrait group, entitled "Mother and Daughter." 

The Walter Lippincott prize of $300 for the best figure painting by an 
American artist— to Henry O. Tanner, for his picture entitled "Nicode- 
mus." 

The Mary Smith prize of $100 for the best painting by a resident 
woman artist— to Mary E. R. Clay, for her portrait entitled "Irene K" 

Honorable mention to Janet Wheeler, for her "Portrait," owned by 
Miss Howell. 

* * * 

Many technical terms used in art criticism or conversation with art- 
ists are not always correctly understood. The following are some of 
the terms frequently occurring, with their meaning: 

Aerial is a gradual weakening of the tones of colors as they recede 
from the eye. 

Arrangement is the combination or distribution of the various ele- 
ments of a picture. 

Bearing out is using color in its full force. In opposition to sink- 
ing in. 

Breadth is effect, resulting from the general treatment of a subject, 
in which details are subordinated by grouping them in masses to pro- 
duce simplicity of effect. 

Cartoons.— Designs upon paper prepared by painters, from which 
their works are to be executed. 

Chiaroscuro. — The art of distributing the lights and shadows of an 
object so as to give it a natural effect. 

Composition is the natural or invented arrangement of the picture. 

Contrast is the opposition of different colors and shades of color ot 
each other. 

Cross hatching is the use of wet or dry point, as in a line engraving, 
to make lines which cross each other at regular distances, and cover only 
a part of the ground. 

Dead coloring is preparatory painting, cold and pale, to admit of 
after-glazing, etc. . . , 

Dragging is the process of drawing a brush charged with thick, 
opaque color heavily and quickly over the painting. 

Finish is perfect expression of detail, without sacrificing breadth. 

Foreshortening is the apparent diminution of the length of an ob- 
ject in proportion as the direction of its length coincides with the di- 
rection of the visual ray. 

Glazing is putting a transparent color over other colors, either to 
increase or decrease their brightness, without changing their effect of 
light and shade. . . 

Handling, when applied to manipulation, means the method of using 
the means employed for representing objects. The handling of a sub- 
ject means the treatment of the incident or theme. > 

Harmony is the placing of three or more colors in the same propor- 
tions as to surface as they exist in white light; or is the effect of a 
proper arrangement of colors in a picture. 

Hue is the predominance of a primary in a compound. 

Impasting is the loading of opaque color upon the lights. 

Keeping is the proper subserviency of tone and color in every part 
of a picture. ? 

Laying in a flat wash is the even covering of a surface by means 01 
a brush fully charged with color diluted in water. # 

Light is the illuminated portion of an object giving direct reflection. 

Local color is the color of any part of a picture or group of objects— 
the self-color of an object, unchanged by light, shade, distance, or re- 
flection. 

Manner.— Habit of handling, coloring, inventing, etc. 

Motive.— -The subject matter of a single figure or group. 

Oiling out is the preparatory process of spreading a coat of oil upon 
a surface which will unite with it and receive the upper coat of paint. 

Point.— -The brush is described as the wet point; the pencil or crayon 
as the dry. 

Priming.— The laying of a preparatory ground without reference to 
color. 

Reflected light is the direct illumination of shadow. : 

Relief in painting is the apparent projective of a shadowed repre- 
sentation of an object from a flat surface. 

Scrumbling is the process of passing a thin film of opaque color over 
the other color in a nearly dry condition, so as not completely to cover 
the color worked over. 

Shade is the partial obstruction of light. 

Shadow is the obstruction of direct light. • # 

Stippling is the process of using the wet or dry point in a series 
of touches, strokes, or dots, to obtain evenness of surface, gradation of 
shade, or intensity of shadow. 

Style implies the way in which materials are used to convey con- 
ceptions and sentiments. Applied to subject as well as to the mode 
of treatment. 

Texture is the imitation of the surface of the object represented. 

Tint is the dilution of a primary by white. 

Tone is the degree of. light and shade in some specific part of a pic- 
ture, harmony of shading or accord in hue, or the general effect pro- 
duced by all colors used. 
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THE UNDERSIGNED DESIRES HEREBY TO EXPRESS 
HIS SINCERE THANKS FOR THE MANY EVIDENCES 
AND EXPRESSIONS OF SYMPATHY, ENCOURAGEMENT 
AND ENDORSEMENT RECEIVED DURING THE LITTLE 
» AFFAIR" OF A FEW WEEKS AGO. 

DAVID C. PREYER, 

EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 



The demand for single copies of this journal and for com- 
plete sets Of Volume J. and of Volume XL so far as puSlished, 
has exhausted several numbers, except of the sets that are 
held for binding. Requests for back numbers can therefore 
only be complied with according to the supply. 

At the conclusion of the second volume in October, Volumes 
I. and II. will be bound together, and may then be had, bound 
in half leather, for $4. .Orders for this bound volume, — some 
have been received,— will be filed in order. 

* #. * 

There come continual requests, sometimes from subscribers, 
more frequently from outsiders, that the editor, in considera- 
tion of >a commission, will use his influence for the sale of a 
painting. These have one and all been refused, and corre- 
spondence in this direction is useless. 

The absolutely unbiased position of this journal will only be 
acknowledged by maintaining the stand taken by the editor 
from the very beginning that he is not in the picture business. 

The only hope which its enemies, the fakirs and frauds of 
every description, have of injuring this journal is by insinu- 
ating that it ever is .or has been influenced by monetary con- 
siderations in its critical judgment. Of the futility of making 
these aspersions Ham confident, considering the sources whence 
they emanate. 

* * * 

The sensation caused a few weeks ago in New York art cir- 
cles may tear good fruit. The foolish attempt made to muzzle 
the press has been thoroughly resented by local critics and art 
writers. 

An amusing, editorial reference appeared in one of the morn- 
ing papers. It said : 

'There is now a new encouragement for the struggling 
young artist, and in future the heartless critic must have a 
care in his 'roasts/ Henry W. Ranger, landscape artist, 
is suing for criminal libel David C. Preyer, editor of The Col- 
lector and Art Critic, who brutally intimated that Mr. Ran- 
ger couldn't paint a portrait of the 'face of Nature as well as 
Mr. Turner did in times gone by. 



"We have never seen any of Mr. Ranger's canvases and have 
no knowledge of his artistic methods. But, after careful con- 
sideration of his manner of legal procedure, we are fully con- 
vinced that he is a very good artist indeed. His drawing is 
wonderfully accurate, his technique is admirable, and his ex- 
quisite coloring is rivaled only by his superb composition. He 
handles his lights and shades with marvelous effect, and he 
shows surprising skill in the treatment of a subject. We are 
anxious that Mr. Ranger should make no mistake about our 
thinking well of his work. 

"One puzzling feature of the case is that Mr. Ranger should 
bring action for criminal libel. We would advise other artists 
to indulge only in civil suits, as being more businesslike and re- 
munerative. Then if their pictures fail to sell it won't mat- 
ter. If they succeed in painting in a sufficiently atrocious 
manner to tempt the critics to indiscretion, they may soon roll 
in riches. The prospect promises great revenue. The worse 
the artist the better his chance of wealth, thus reversing the 
order of things and making, the really talented painter an ob- 
ject of pity." > 

I might add that it is also a manner of advertising oneself 
which is not likely to have serious consequences for the artist/ 
for no sane man would care to make to himself expense and 
annoyance by suing the poor painter for damages and get a 
paper verdict on which he never could recover. 

The right of criticism is further ably summed up in the fol- 
lowing lines from the editorial column of the HartfordCour- 
ant: "A wide latitude is rightfully allowed criticism, and the 
expression of honest opinion on works of art does not come 
within the province of the law." _ 

That talk about personal feeling that was raised is all bosh. 
I have never had any personal controversy witn Mr. Ranger. 
It is childish to cast up the plea of persecution, when every 
art writer who knows anything at all has said the same things 
about this artist's imitative ways — perhaps not as pointed, it 
may be. So have many of the members of the National Acad- 
emy, of the Society of American Artists, and others. As a 
writer in the Boston Transcript puts it : 

"Henry W. Ranger is one of those chameleon natures which 
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unconsciously give back the color of the object on which they 
stand, crawl, or roost; one of those Americans who when in 
Rome could. no more do otherwise than as the Romans do than 
he could fly." ^ 

When it is, however, considered that Mr. Ranger is the 
most intimate friend of a certain collector of old pictures, 
which he calls old masters, wlioJias been thoroughly exposed 
in these columns, it will be readily seen ^rchere the motive was 
lying, especially as this collector's lawyer conducted 4he case 
for Mr. Ranger. 



But now to the point. 

There is a tendency among some of the younger artists to 
accept the fatuous, opinionated verdict of a little known artist, 
who -worships at the shrine of his master, that this master is 
"the most qualified by strict traditional methods to form an 
American school of painters of landscape." 

Is. this true? 

With monumental egotism this master declares that he will 
form a school in America like Rembrandt did in Holland, and 
finding a journal that will print his transcripts of for- 
gotten lore out of very old books, he proclaims to be the 
"George Moore of America" — 

If such prevails, American art is blighted. 

Who are the great men that made American art to-day what 
it is ? Are they not men like George Fuller, Winslow Homer, 
George Inness, Homer Martin, A. H. Wyant? 

And none of these men can be called imitators. 

And the coming men : Rollo Peters, Couse, Bogert, Kost, 
Dessar, Enneking, Wiles, Dewey, Decamp — take the names at 
random, many more, might be added; each one stands for the 
vigor of individual conception. 

Does Cecelia Beaux imitate? Is Chase not individual? 
Have Murphy, Minor, Rix, Tryon, Davies, Ryder, not their 
own views and execution? 

But when you look across a room and are able to pick out 
a beautiful Diaz, a strong Rousseau, a subtle Corot, lately a 
misty Thaulow, and in every case find the canvas signed with 
the name of a boastful American — it is time to call a halt. 

The future of American art is at stake. 

Be individual. 

Do not imitate. 



The characterization of the Evans Collection as "the best 
' and most representative of American art ever made," was sim- 
ply carrying out what may be called "Sister Mary Jane's top 
note" — or, in other words, the too high note of laudation struck 
first in Mr. Evans' own catalogue of his collection, and sus- 
tained by others concerned with the making of the catalogue 
or the sale of the pictures, and also by doubtless loyal, but fool- 
• ish, friends in various publications. 

One friend of Mr. Evans, in an editorial in his own Brook- 
lyn paper, Called these paintings "pictures without a peer," and 
this absurd characterization headed the advertisements of the 
exhibition and sale during the week. This sentence analyzed 
means that the works of the painters represented in Mr. Evans' 
collection had no rivals ; or, in other words, that Walter Shir- 
law is superior to Raphael, H. W. Ranger to Constable, Louis 
Moeller to Leonardo da Vinci. The sentence is not creditable 
to the art knowledge of Mr. Evans' editorial friend, and de- 
feated its own purpose in so far as the allurement through it 
to the sale of any educated or thinking buyer of pictures. It 
might have been written by "Tody" Hamilton, the skilful and 
accomplished press agent of "the Biggest Show on Earth." 



Times. There can be no reflection on the ability or honesty 
of character of the writer of this introduction, or of his co- 
workers on the catalogue, all of whom are art writers of the 
leading papers of New York. It is simply a question of good 
taste as to whether -the owner of pictures about to be sold at 
public auction should have his own praises sung in his own 
catalogue as a patron of art by people paid, even legitimately, 
for the purpose. Mr. Evans has not been the only offender 
in this regard, and this practice of subsidizing the New* York. 
«rt critics is fast becoming a custom and one that due reflection - 
will convince all right-minded people is wrong in principle. 



• Mr. Evans, like Mr. Clarke and others of lesser note, has for 
some years been a collector of American pictures. He has 
bought, on the whole, with good judgment and excellent taste, 
arid formed an admirable collection — the second . best, prob- 
ably, ever made. By his purchases and his permitting his 
canvases to be displayed at club and loan exhibitions, and 
through the personal speculation of his sale, he has undoubt- 
edly fostered the cause of American art. This, however, has 
been an indirect result of his picture-buying and does not nec- 
essarily make him an altruistic collector and patron of Amer^ 
ican art. 

Twenty-five years ago came the close of an era during which 
frequent tales appeared in the New York newspapers of the 
day of the rich picture-buyer and , the poor American artist; 
and the public, particularly in the depth of winter, were then 
regaled with stories of how the rich and generous picture- 
buyer, his pockets bulging with greenbacks, walked up Broad- 
way on cold winter afternoons, and, entering a dimly lighted 
and barely furnished studio, found the poor American artist 
cowering over a stove containing a meager fire of a few coals, 
two or three half-clad children crouching around him, a hastily 
finished picture on the easel, while from behind a screen came 
the consumptive cough of a sick and dying wife, lying on her 
couch of illness. 

"How much do you want for that picture?" woud say the 
rich patron. "It is worth five hundred dollars," would reply 
the poor artist, "but my children need food and warmth, and 
my wife medicine. Take it for a hundred dollars, it is 
yours !" 

Then the buyer's eyes would grow moist, and he would say, 
"I will give you five hundred dollars. Come to my arms. I 
am a patron of American art," or, as the old settler would 
say, "a feeder of the hungry and a clothier of them that are 
naked." The story would end with a tableau, in which the 
generous patron would form the central figure, with the poor 
artist and his children on their knees before him, tears stream- 
ing from their eyes and from those of the wife who, hollow- 
eyed, had struggled from her cot, appearing on the scene with 
a faded shawl thrown about her. 

All this Was very interesting, no doubt, but was distinctly 
degrading to the cause of American art and to the American 
artist of the day, and it plaved its part in diverting the in-, 
terest of the picture-buyers of the day, who were not altruistic, 
from the works of their own artists. The times '"have changed, 
and the patron of American art to-day is generally a shrewd 
business man, who buys, for his own pleasure, for investment, 
and with an eye to future profit. It would therefore appear 
to have been mistaken judgment to endeavor to inject a senti- 
mental tinge, on the eve of the sale of Mr. Evans' American 
pictures, to the acquirement of the collection, and to revive, 
even unconsciously, the old myth of the rich buyer and the 
poor artist. The self-respecting, good American artist of to- 
day must have resented this procedure. 



Some adverse criticism of the laudatory introduction to the 
Evans catalogue has been uttered, notably in the New York 



As to the paintings in this collection, it was evident that, this 
collector was handicapped in his ideas of art, and his taste, al- 
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JOHN F. ENNEKING. 

DUXBURY CLAM DIGGER. 

(In the Jas. D. Gill Exposition, Springfield, Mass.) 



though refined as a whole, still narrowed, by having been sur- 
rounded by a limited set of artists, whose opinions they them- 
selves consider to be infallible. The collection was not as 
catholic and liberal a representative one as Mr. Clarke's was. 

The preponderance of the tonalists, so-called, over the plein- 
air school, or figure-painters, was. apparent; the latter being 
the earlier purchases. Many of the canvases had a distinctive 
sameness: the brown earth, the blue strips of water, and the 
blowy sky — like a combination of the same notes in music in 
different keys. W. H. Stewart labored under the same nar- 
rowness from the Spanish influences which surrounded him. 

With the announcement that Mr. Evans will hereafter de- 
vote himself principally to the figure-painters, it is to be hoped 
that he will leave the influences which of late have narrowed 
his views. . 

* * * 

Said the Marquis de Beauregard at the induction of Henry 
Lavedon into the Institute of France, to the new one-fortieth 
part Immortal: 

"When we went to see 'line Famille' we found that you 
had given us not only a play, but two plays, your own and 
another." 

— And this may be said of the Imitators of our National 
Academy and other exhibitions. 

* * * 

An amusing new departure at the Evans sale was noticed, 
by the introduction of the claque. Whenever a picture by a 
certain artist came up, there was vigorous hand-clapping in a 
certain quarter, always the same. 

The result was hardly satisfactory. Whether the audience 
saw the trap or not, it remains to be said that the three most 
important pictures were driven up and knocked down to the 
artist's agents, all at exactlv the same price— which showed 
poor management for a vindication. ... 

I cannot believe that Mr. Evans had anything to do with 
this arrangement, but it is fit to protest against such methods, 
which are dishonest, and unfair to the other artists who, taking 
their jhances, allow their pictures to go unprotected. 



The success of the Academy exhibition in the Fine Arts 
Building has been greater than was anticipated. Handicapped 
by being held at an unusual time and in an unusual place, the 
figures show that the new departure cannot be considered a 
failure. For comparison we might take the amounts taken in 
at the door and for the sale of catalogues during the first, sec- 
ond, third and last weeks of four recent exhibitions, and then 
we find that for these four weeks there were received in the 



Spring, 1898 : $1356.85 

Fall, 1898. 1424.30 

Spring, 1899 • • • 1728.75 

January, 1900. . . . . . . . . ' 1763.45 

This shows conclusively that the interest in the exhibitions 
has been increasing. Although the sales of 1900 (reported in 
another column) have fallen off from last year's sales, the rea- 
sons therefor may be readily understood, because many of 
the- "good sellers" were not represented, while the novelty of 
the place and the shorter duration of time of exhibition must 
also be taken into account. 

The change has been a good one, and should be continued. 
The raison d'etre of the Fall Academy was its opening for 
younger artists who otherwise would rarely find an opportunity 
to exhibit — which made the frequently unkind criticisms of the 
Fall show hardly just. Some other method may, however, be 
devised to give these younger men the opportunity to become 
known. 

I sincerely hope that the 109th street site may soon be 
abandoned. Why not draw closer together with the "Soci- 
ety" ? Most of the officers of the two associations belong to 
both bodies, the exhibitions are virtually the same. I know 
that a rich art lover is willing to come forward in a liberal 
manner if the Academy would locate next to the Society, and 
others would hail this manifestation of good fellowship among 
the artists in a substantial way. 

Bury the old hatchet, and let the cause of American art pro- 
gress without the small-minded bickerings of the past. 
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The Tryon exhibition at the new Montrose Gallery should 
be extended for a few weeks at least. Here is an one man's show 
surpassing any seen heretofore. How many moods, how 
touching the play on nature's chords. To look at the sad som- 
breness of falling night in one picture brings to mind the great 
rustic descriptions of Lamartine or George Sand. Or there 
again we stand before a moorland at the darkening of a stormy 
day. Rifted clouds drive across the sky, stunted shrubbery, 
some farm buildings with haycocks, and a few trees. The rest 
is all mist, real mist, full of vibrating and moving mystery. 
Or see that harmony of greens and grays, with fresh, humid 
color, it is simply ravishing. In some of these picture-poems 
there is the dreamy, melancholy sentiment of nature's soli- 
tude, in others luminosity, subdued color effect- with the last 
wan gleam of a washed-out sunset. In all, the developed 
power which has worked out individual manner of thought and 
expression, simplified by painstaking labor. 

We all live to learn. The revolutions of the globe are inces- 
sant, decay follows life, and fructifies the soil for a revival of 
vitality. Everything changes, there will be something new for 
our children as there was for us when our sires passed away. 
But every one is not gifted with appreciation of this fact. Many 
follow the old ruts and do not discover the new flowers that 
have sprung up after the full-blown are mowed down. It is 
gratifying to know, however, that new and strong artists re- 
ceive recognition — and Tryon is one of these. For the Amer- 
ican school does not close with Fuller, Inness, and Homer. 



In an amateurish way the Art Amateur has sent to the press 
a self-prepared review of its current number, in which it sets 
forth the many delicacies wherewith it tries to regale its read- 
ers. It is in the form of publishers' announcements of new 
books, with the hope that brain-fagged space-writers may copv 
the whole and pocket the inch money. , 

This might, however, be passed. But in this circular my 
pleasant contemporary makes the claim that it is the first peri- 
odical to start a national subscription for the Dewey Arch. 

And the honor, if there be any, is granted. 

But it is awful ! 

Think of the depleted treasuries of the back-country tea 
circles, when, in answer to this appeal, the nickels are sent to- 
Union Square for the erection of the Navy Arch ! 

Think of the heartburnings which will be caused when the 
heyday spinsters discover that the next town has contributed 
more than they have ! 

Think 

But if New York cannot itself pay for the Navy Arch, it 
must never have it. 

It is disgraceful to suggest that the metropolis needs the 
help of the country at large to raise the half million needed for 
the erection of this noble sculptural monument. 

It is insulting. 

* * * 

A coming sale at the Galerie Georges Petit in Paris will be formed 
by the studio remains and collections of the late Rosa Bonheur. 




THOMAS MORAN. 

' VENICE. 



For three years past Hubert Vos has been engaged in painting a series 
of types of races of the world for exhibition at the Paris Exposition. 
When he passed through San Francisco, two years ago, he had, as a 
nucleus of his collection, a number of studies of types of European 
races, besides several American types, including North American In- 
dians of the Chippewa, Sioux, and Puebla tribes. . 

During the last two years he has been sketching native types in the 
Orient, and has now between forty and fifty pictures m his collection. 
His latest paintings are of the Javanese and Soudanese, the two principal 
Malayan races in Java; Hawaiians, the Sikhs of India, the Gotticks of 
Afghanistan, Chinese, Chinese Mongolians, Thibetans and Coreans. 

At the Columbian Exposition Mr. Vos represented H. W. Mesday, the 
honorary Commissioner from Holland, and was so impressed with this 
country that he has adopted it for his future residence. His Angelus 
of the Zuyder Zee" attracted great attention 

The thirty anthropological types portrayed by him, which have been 
exhibited at the Union League Club, give the dominant racial pecu- 
liarities of form and visage with startling truthfulness. 



While strolling along the Quais in Paris some years ago I was at- 
tracted to enter a bookshop at 5 Quai de Conti, kept by Lucien Gougy, 
which proved to be a veritable French Quaritch establishment. There 
was the same wealth of rare, old books, many with exquisite illustra- 
tions, together with the expensive luxe editions of later publication. 

The incident was recalled last week on receipt of two volumes of a 
monthly publication called "Souvenirs et Memoirs," which is a mine 
of historical information on the last century of French history. The 
librarian of L' Arsenal, Paul Bonnefon, who is the editor, possesses un- 
usual access to hitherto unknown documents, and many pages are lifted 
which reveal much of the inside of various important incidents. The 
era of the great Napoleon has been especially treated by the transcript 
of correspondence and memoirs, Mme. d'Epinay, Marechal Bugeaud, 
Necker, Mercier du Rocher, are some of the authors of these docu- 

The American bibliophiles, who make the pilgrimage to Pr.ris this 
year cannot make a mistake in visiting the delightful Gougy shop and 
meet this bookworm of vast attainments. 



